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HEY have had fourteen consecutive annual ex- 
hibitions of architectural work in Philadelphia, 
which probably is one of the main reasons why 

this one—the fifteenth—is so good. It opened last Set- 
urday evening, April 17, and will continue until May 
16. As in the last several years, it is hung under 
the patronage and in the 
galleries of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine 
Arts, on Broad Street, 
above Arch. And _ al- 
though the exhibition 
takes its name from the 
T Square Club, it is, and 
has been for some years 
past, held with the co- 
operation of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of 
Architects. 
. There is a very strong 
sense of brotherhood ex- 
isting among the men 
who are practising archi- 
tecture in Philadelphia— 
a very healthy spirit of 
mutual dependence and 
organized activity. To 
this probably is due the 
general feeling through- 
out the profession that 
in Philadelphia there is a 
distinct school of archi- 
tecture, producinga 
country house type that 
stands distinctly apart 
from all others—a type 
that is founded on the 
frank use of local build- 
ing materials and upon 
the free yet reverent 
adaptation of the indi- 
genous work of the past. 
Its country house work 
surely is one of the 
strongest factors in the 
annual T Square Exhibiticn. Were it not for this most 
interesting branch, the exhibit this year would be hardly 
more than an echo of the Architectural League Exhibi- 
tion held this winter in New York. Practically all of 
the drawings and photographs shown in New York are 
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now hung in Philadelphia. In addition there are sev- 
eral interesting local competitions, a number of con- 
tributions from the far West, a few new things in the 
field of stained glass and decoration—among which 
might be mentioned a most interesting lot of sketches 
in color by Miss Violet Oakley for the recent Historical 
Pageant of Founders’ 
Week, into which Phila- 
delphia put so much en- 
thusiasm; a very few 
examples of large and 
monumental work by 
local men, and _ finally 
the usual refreshing lot 
of charming country 
houses, shown by plans, 
elevations, perspectives, 
photographs and models. 

At the opening of the 
exhibition an announce- 
ment was made of the 
award for 1909 of the 
John Stewardson Me- 
morial Scholarship in 
Architecture. The T 
Square Club has for 
long shown its active in- 
terest in traveling schol- 
arships, first by sharing 
the financial burden of 
one offered under the 
auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 
which, since 1897, has 
been maintained under 
the title named above. 
This scholarship is 
awarded annually by a 
Managing Committee, 
consisting of one mem- 
ber of the Board of 
Trustees of the univer- 
sity, one member of the 
corps of instruction in 
the same institution, and 
three practising archi- 
tects of Philadelphia, two of whom represent respec- 
tively the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A. and the T 
Square Club, and the third being elected by the four 
other members of the Managing Committee. One thou- 
sand dollars is given to the successful competitor, to be 
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expended in pursuing architectural study, either in the 
United States or abroad. Preliminary examinations 
are required, excepting for graduates of any recognized 
school of architecture, and the competition is open to 
any person under thirty years of age who has studied 
or practised architecture in the State of Pennsylvania 
for a period of at least one year immediately preceding. 
The subject of the competition this year was “A Naval 
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Pantheon,” but the committee made no award of the 
Scholarship this year. 

The late Walter Cope, one of the founders of the T 
Square Club and a man who has left an indelible mark 
not only upon the lives of all who were fortunate 
enough to come into contact with him, but also upon the 
history of American architecture, for long cherished 
the idea of founding a scholarship devoted solely to 
training men for the handling of problems in landscape 
design and municipal improvement. It is peculiarly 
fitting, therefore, that the Club should have endowed 
in his memory the Walter Cope Memorial Prize, 
awarded annually to the winner of a competition in 
municipal improvement or landscape architecture. It 
is of a value of about seventy-five dollars, which sum is 
expended in the purchase of architectural books chosen 
in consultation with the Executive Committee of the 
T Square Club. The subject of this, the sixth annual 
competition, was “Two Types of Electric Lighting 
Standards for Street Lighting.” Mr. Henry E. Rieger 
was announced the winner this year. 

Still another competition held by the T Square Club, 
in which the winner was announced at the opening of 
the exhibition, was that for “A Drinking Fountain and 
an Entrance Gateway to Fairmount Park,” which archi- 
tectural accessories are to be presented to the city re- 
spectively by Dr. George Woodward and Mrs. Charles 
W. Henry. The successful competitor was Mr. Albert 
Kelsey. 

It is an interesting thing, in considering the present 
high level of achievement as shown in the exhibition 
now being held, to look back to the beginning of or- 
ganized endeavor among the Philadelphia men. Ever 
since the Club’s inception there has been maintained an 
unbroken series of regular competitions in architectural 
design, on the basis of which prizes have been awarded 
year after year. In this long list of successful contest- 
ants will be found many names of Philadelphia’s best- 
known architects. Since about 1897 the Club has pos- 
sessed a home that is centrally located, yet sufficiently 
isolated ; large enough, yet humble; and with a charac- 
ter that has done much toward fostering the traditions 
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that bring intimate fellowship and a vitalizing spirit of 
camaraderie. 

Throughout the lifetime of the club educational work 
has predominated in its widening sphere of activity. 
Though the original necessity which gave birth to the 
club has long since ceased, by reason of the establish- 
ment not only of numerous excellent courses in archi- 
tecture, but also by the far-reaching educational system 
of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, this has merely 
necessitated adapting the work of the Club to these 
altered conditions. Its own “Problems in Design” have 
become of less moment, but to supplement them there 
is a growing atelier of the younger members, who work 
several evenings each week under the guidance of Mr. 
C. C. Zantzinger as Patron. Mr. Abram Bastow is 
Massier, Mr. Joseph Hettel is Sous Massier, and Mr. 
Frederic W. Hauptle is Bibliothécaire for the atelier. 

Great credit for the success of the exhibition is due 
the Jury of Selection and Award, of which Mr. Mil- 
ton B. Medary, Jr., is chairman; the Committee on 
Exhibition and Catalogue, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Walter H. Thomas, and Professor Paul P. Cret, 
who directed the hanging of exhibits in a manner that 
gave to the galleries no small part of their dignified and 
orderly appearance. 


HE TRAINING OF THE DESIGNER 
BY PAUL P. CRET, A. D.G. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


The architects of the Renaissance were most of the 
time at a loss to make anything out of it. The only 
thing which was of any use to them was a sort of 
tabulation of the proportions of the Doric and Ionic 
orders, which they tried to develop into a system in 
applying it to the fragments which were found in the 
ruins of Rome. Thus each author established types of 
the Orders, arbitrarily fixed at five, when Vitruvius 
himself recognized only three and even two orders, and 
the corresponding types are very different from those 
described by Vitruvius, or, more generally, from Greek 
or Roman types. 
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For instance, the proportion of the Doric orders is 
fixed by Vitruvius as being seven diameters, while the 
Renaissance writers give it as being eight diameters. 
This will be enough, I suppose, to show that in study- 
ing Vignola we must know that we are studying simply 
an arbitrary type selected among the hundreds of types 
created by the Renaissance and something entirely for- 
eign to Rome or Greece. This would be small harm, 
but contrary to the artistic sense and to Vitruvius him- 
self, and thanks to this table of proportions, the idea 
became predominant that the proportions were some- 
thing immutable, something which can be mastered once 
for all, and after acquiring a “thorough knowledge,” 
as the report of the Institute says, “You are in a posi- 
tion to understand the varied expressions of the Renais- 
sance.”” It is in this that lies the main evil of the teach- 
ing of the Orders as a basis of architecture. This teach- 
ing substitutes. for the culture of this delicate sense of 
proportion the memorizing of figures; it tends to 
make of the designer a sort of engineer, working with 
formule and not with his feeling for beauty, giving to 
the work of all this same monotonous aspect, which 
makes one wish for more originality and less correction. 

It is necessary to have in mind that the study of pro- 
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portions is very different from the study of the Orders. 
The study of proportions is essential, as it pervades all 
design under its three forms: of proportion in regard to 
destination ; proportion in regard to harmony of form; 
proportion in regard to the unity of measurement or to 
the real size. The first one is the basis of all design; 
the second, of all beauty; and the third, of scale; they 
are all three usually spoiled in the student by the early 
and unintelligent study of the Orders. 

Knowing the uselessness of this teaching of the Or- 
ders by means of figures, why is it that in so many 
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schools and offices, it is still employed. It is, perhaps, 
because it is easier than giving a course on the theory 
of the elements of architecture. It is also because there 
is no book in English on the subject. The defenders 
of this system advance that it is an easy way to make 
the pupil practice architectural drawing and acquire a 
sense of the proportions. If it is an exercise in draw- 
ing, the memorizing is useless, and as to teaching the 
proportions, you can easily see how little it answers 
this purpose in giving to a good student of Vignola an 
elevation to design without columns. 

The proper study for the beginner, is, as I said, the 
study of the elements, always represented in plan, sec- 
tion and elevation, such as walls, doors, windows, por- 
ticoes, vaults, etc. A constant application of these ele- 
ments in small designs, which will be very crude in the 
beginning, will soon give to the pupil the instinctive 
sense of his deficiency, while at the same time he will be 
familiarizing himself with the use of those elements. 

The study of the elements brings us to the study of 
theory in architecture. What must this be and how 
much of it should be given? 

If this theory is simply the study of the elements of 
which we spoke a moment ago, enabling the pupil to use 
these elements intelligently with regard to their origin 
and their development during the different historical 
periods, it cannot be too much encouraged. 

But in regard to the teaching of theory of compo- 
sition, or of pure esthetics, | must confess I do not like 
to have it given as a series of lectures. I think it ought 
to be given exclusively by the men who supervise the 
study of the problems and during the criticisms of these 
problems. It is only then that the principles of design 
cease to be mere words and take some life from the 
application which is made of them at the time. In 
short, it is in designing that the theory of design must 
be learned by the pupil. It is the only way to keep 
aside from the doctrinal tendency. Guadet used to say 
in his lessons, after having shown the theory of the 
origin and logic of certain forms, “You will find 
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numerous exceptions to these rules and some of these 
exception are masterpieces, universally admired, and 
you must remember, when on one side you have a 
theory and on the other side a masterpiece, it is the 
masterpiece which is right.” 

Guadet showed by this that he was an architect. 
Had he been only a professor, he would not have hesi- 
tated to condemn wholesale a complete period, to avoid 
spoiling his theories. 

The other trouble of giving too much theory to the 
pupil is that to any theory another one equally plausible 
can be opposed, with the same apparent logic; like the 
lawyer in one of the modern comedies, who, being ap- 
pointed District Attorney, proves the guilt of a defend- 
ant who was his client a short time before, by simply 
reversing the argument which he had used to establish 
his innocence. 

The man who speaks ex cathedra appears usually to 
be right, but if he has to demonstrate his theory by 
improving a poor study, he will likely be less absolute 
in his criticisms, and this is why, contrary to the opinion 
of some, I believe that theory should not be tanght 
independent of the practice of design. 

It is useless, after this, to add that | am far from 
being enthusiastic over the so-called courses of esthet- 
ics, where the good and bad are defined by limits too 
sharply drawn to be in accord with the facts. Those 
| have had an opportunity to read are usually absurd, 
even when written by men of such literary note 
as Ruskin. The only use of such books is for people 
who wish to be able to talk about the Fine Arts and 
place some decisive remarks in or out of place. The 
best to be said in their favor is that nine-tenths of their 
written matter is made up of sentences so vague that 
one cannot get much harmed by them. 

To sum up, the course of theory must be confined 
to a study of elements, given during the first and 
second year of the course, then to that much of theory 
of design which is given to criticizing the problems, 
and finally by a careful selection of the programmes 
on which the problems of design are based. 

To compose the programmes, to grade them accord- 
ingly to the development of the students, to make them 
sufficiently clear, here is the main function of the 
Professor of the Theory of Architecture in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and it has never been thought 
to be a sinecure. 
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There is another question which presents itself in 
connection with the teaching of design. It is the ques- 
tion of archeology. Shall the teacher favor the use 
of, or exclude, the historical styles? The Report of the 
Committee on Education of the A, L. A. was asking, 
candidly, 1 think, “What is the attitude of the several 
schools toward the various styles, i. e., do they all, or 
any of them, teach that there are one or more styles 
which are sound and logical, while there are others which 
may or may not be interesting from an archzological 
standpoint, only? If so, what? 

There is no doubt in my mind as to the answer. The 
question of the styles must be absolutely excluded from 
the course in design; this question belongs properly to 
the history of architecture, and, of course, for the his- 
torian, there is no “attitude” to take; for all the styles 
are interesting, all of them being the expression of a 
historical period. 

Before studying these different expressions of arch- 
itecture, | think it imperative that the students be made 
familiar with the elements of architecture. For one 
who has not had this necessary preparation the history 
of art becomes archeology; that is to say, a science 
extremely interesting, but non-creative, and powerless 
to stimulate the mind toward new works of art—-a 
science made for the scholar, not for the architect. In 
asking the above question, the Committee on Educa- 
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tion had very likely in view the teaching of historical 
styles in relation to their use in designing, and when | 
say that it must be excluded from the teaching of de- 
sign, this requires some explanation. What I mean is 
that the purpose of this teaching and its aims should 
be to make the student work his own solution on a 
programme selected as much as possible from among 
those that he may be called upon some day to build, or 
of which he can see in the city some solution. The 
programme once given, the pupil must be confirmed in 
the idea that he is not expected to make a facade like 
such or such monument, a plan like such or such other, 
but that he has to comply 
with the conditions of the 
programme given. . It may 
happen, and it does often 
happen, that the solution 
which he finds resembles 
one of the historic types, 
and this is not surprising, 
for the number of types is 
limited. If, then, the pro- 
fessor shows to his pupil 
documents pertaining to 
these buildings, points out 
the ingenuity spent by oth- 
ers in the solution of a sim- 
ilar problem, the differences 
between the historic type 
and the one called for by 
the programme, on account 
of modern conditions and 
customs, all this is excellent 
and it is well within the 
function of the teacher. 
But this is not “taking an 
attitude toward such or such 
style,” other than this: the 
teacher will have to make 
the pupil notice that the mas- 
terpieces of the past are not 
adapted to our needs, if they 
are still acceptable to our 
taste, educated by modern 
culture to the appreciation 
of archeology. He _ will 
have to point out the diffi- 
culty of “putting new wine 
in old skins,” for this is 
the great dilemma of the 
modern architect. We are 
taught to love and admire 
the forms of the past, but our needs and manners 
of life call for other forms. We have no longer 
this charming ignorance of the past which permitted 
the architect of La Cancellaria or of Blois to believe 
in good faith that he was imitating Roman architec- 
ture, when he was farther from it than the Roman- 
esque monastic builder. Alas! we know better, thanks 
to the photographs, to the multiplicity of books, to 
travel, what the architecture of the past centuries was, 
and how seldom it applies to our modern problems. 
We must soon recognize that what we are borrowing 
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from the-past is almost always a form void of spirit 
and that it is our task to give it new life. 

This life, which makes a certain work of a period 
more characteristic of this period than other contem- 
porary buildings, is obtained only by an intelligent sub- 
mission to the needs of our time. We touch there upon 
the highest function of the teaching of design: the 
artistic morality of the architect, morality higher than 
the simple honesty which is called professional ethics. 

We have to give to the pupil this artistic conscience, 
not satisfied with material success only, but seeking al- 
ways its improvement, with the best reward: the con- 
sciousness of continuing the 
work of ages. This hon- 
esty is not willing to appro- 
priate the work of others 
or to violate modern re- 
quirements in order to make 
them fit a more pleasing 
form. This honesty prefers 
to run the chance of fail- 
ure in experimenting, rather 
than follow established prec- 
edents, knowing that it is 
only through mistakes and 
faults that, little by little, 
a new art is formed, and 
that it is by the sacrifice of 
the individual that progress 
is made. 

It requires a great deal 
of courage when in almost 
every country architects are 
satisfied, or resigned, to flat- 
ly copy the past. It has 
been said, “In Munich they 
imagine utilitarian Parthe- 
nons; in London, to answer 
to the wholly modern needs 
of a club, you will meet old 
acquaintances—the Ilarnesi 
Palace, the Library of Ven- 
ice, the Colonnade of the 
Place de la Concorde—all 
these copied, as from a cast, 
to be more faithful.” We 
could continue this enumera- 
tion easily and gather with 
pictures of buildings of our 
own time an adequate series 
of illustrations for a history 
of architecture from the 
Romans to Louis XVI, from the Lombard period to 
the Spanish Renaissance; all the schools being ade- 
quately represented. I am far from advocating re- 
nouncing the forms bequeathed us by the past. 

First,-it is impossible, just as it would be to renovate 
all the words of a modern language, which are them- 
selves transformations or deformations of radicals 
whose origin is lost in the darkness of philology. One 
does not cast away in a day the patrimony acquired 
by centuries of labor, even if he wants to do so. 

(To be continued) 
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HE man who decides upon architecture as his pro- 
fession for the sake of its pecuniary rewards is, 
in all probability, doomed to a bitter disappointment. 
We believe that in almost no other field of endeavor— 
we must except the ministry— is an ambition for wealth 
so great a handicap as it is in architecture. If a young 
man feels that his happiness in life depends upon the 
acquisition of great wealth he had better banish from 
his mind all thoughts of art and architecture for his 
life work. There are men in the profession who might 
be called moderately wealthy, but they are not men who 
have taken up architecture with that end in view. We 
are told that those who make a business of seeking 
after happiness never find it, while to those who give 
it not a thought, in their devotion to the task in hand, 
it comes unawares. It is the same with wealth in the 
practice of architecture. The men to whom it has 
come are those who have given it never a thought in 
their unswerving devotion to the highest ideals, while 
those who have pursued it have attained neither it nor 
eminence in the profession. 
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HERE is a hard uphill path ahead of the men 
who will come this spring from the architectural 
schools to enter upon their long apprenticeship in the 
architect's office. Filled with the enthusiasm that comes 
from studying large monumental problems, from de- 
veloping a thesis design from a subject of their own 
choosing, where the conditions may be made to suit 
the design rather than vice versa, as will always after- 
ward be the case, the task of tracing full-size details 
will come almost like a slap in the face. There will 
come to them something like the sensation of a ski 
jumper who leaps into space from the take-off with 
nerves drawn taut in the joy of flying through the air, 
but comes down to earth with a crash, and takes his 
plodding way up the hill. It is the drudgery and 
monotony of it all that are so discouraging to the 
young man just out of the school. It seems for a time 
as if all his study in design had gone for naught— 
there is certainly no apparent use for it in the making 
of paper tracings for the office records. The man who 
is turning these disturbing thoughts over in his mind— 
and they will come inevitably to anyone who has any 
ambition in his makeup—will do well to read Professor 
Laird’s “Notes on Architectural Training,” recently 
printed in these columns. An explanation of this neces- 
sary drudgery and slow uphill climb will be found set 
forth therein with the clearness that brings conviction. 
It lies in the fact that architectural education is not to 
be had in the school alone, nor in mere office experi- 
ence, but rather in both. One cannot take the place of 
the other; both are necessary in the intricate fabric of 
architectural training. It may be some consolation to 
the discouraged one to realize that in beginning office 
work he is not starting to apply his previous training 
to the practical purpose of producing an income; rather 
is he continuing his education along other and more 
practical lines, while incidentally making himself very 
slightly useful to his patron employer. 





UT to look somewhat further into the future of 
the architectural draughtsman-student, what is 
there in store for him? When his education shall have 
reached, not completion, for it never does reach that 
point, but what might be called a satisfactory working 
basis, how will his pecuniary reward compare with 
those in other professions? It is a difficult question 
to answer, since so much depends upon the personal 
equation. Probably the rank and file cannot expect 
the income that comes to their contemporaries in law, 
medicine or business. For those who can demonstrate 
extraordinary ability, naturally the rewards will be 
greater, but even then probably not so great as come 
to an eminent physician, to a well known lawyer, or 
to a so-called captain of industry. However that may 
be, one thing is certain: the man who loves his work 
and is true to his art will never, in this country at least, 
want for a competence. He will need to give no 
thought as to how he shall live or wherewithal shall 
he be clothed. Architecture is not a golden-fingered 
Muse, but at least she lifts us above the sordid in life, 
and brings, to those who seek her, rewards of which the 
world knows nothing. 
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TIMBER SEASONING AND Woop PRESERVATION 


In recent years the importance of preserving timber 
from decay by the use of various antiseptics has been 
generally recognized in the United States. The value 
of properly seasoning timber before such treatment is 
not so generally known, though it is one of the most 
important features of the treatment. 

There are three main advantages to be derived from 
the proper seasoning of timber, namely: The increase 
in strength of the timber, the greater ease of injection 
of antiseptics for preserving the timber, and the saving 
in freight charges due to the decreased weight—a matter 
of about 50 per cent. 

From thorough tests made by the Forest Service on 
various pieces of timber, it appears that thoroughly 
air-dry or seasoned timber has about double the strength 
of the green material. It is well known to all operators 
of wood-preserving plants that antiseptics are not only 
difficult to inject into green wood, but that it is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain ,a uniformly satisfactory 
treatment of such material at an economic cost, for 
the purpose of insuring a prolonged life. 

Considering these three points, it will be seen that 
there is not only a material saving in the seasoning 
of timber, but also a proportionate increase in the value 
of timber as a structural material. The seasoning of 
timber is never an expensive operation, even when 
done artificially. In the southern parts of the United 
States, a satisfactory degree of seasoning could be 
obtained by exposure of the timber to the air for a 
period of three to six months. In some of the north- 


ern States, however, a somewhat longer period is neces- 
sary to secure satisfactory results. 
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